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may command him. His own lady and his true love died, and
on her grave he vowed pure chastity, dedicating himself to the
assistance of lovers in affliction, recking nothing what danger
should betide him in the venture. His home is in the land of
mediaeval romance; and his brethren are those consecrated
warriors who will undertake all danger, though it stands next
to death, for one calm look of Love's approval. He*comes to
life again in a play where knightly vows are spoken, where
errantry is the normal mode of service, where the exercise of
tilt and tournament is the traditional recreation, where lovers
name themselves habitually the servants of their ladies, where
such service may impose as a duty the helping of one's lady to a
rival, and where the terms of infamy to which the utmost
slander can give voice are "perjured, false, disloyal/' And that
is the world in which Shakespeare makes his Two Gentlemen
live.

Throughout the play, "Love's a mighty lord/*

There is no woe to his correction
Nor to his service no such joy on earth.

This is the state of the lover as the old Romaunt of the Rose had
depicted it:

The sore of love is merveilous,

For now is the lover joyous,

Now can he pleyne, now can he grone,

Now can he syngen, now maken mone;

To day he pleyneth for hevynesse,

To morowe he pleyeth for jolynesse.

The lyf of love is full contrarie,

L stounde-mele can ofte varie.

Heavy penance is visited on unbelievers

for contemning Love,

Whose high imperious thoughts will punish hii
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans,
With nightly tears and daily hearth-sore sighs.